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MEDIEVAL BOOKBINDING. 




UMBLE and modest at first, while destitute of the 
instruments indispensable for success, the art of 
writing commenced by borrowing the brush of 
the painter or the chisel of the sculptor, and, 
being still homeless, was reduced to ask the hos- 
pitality of other arts. Writing in early days 
accepted any place ; engraved on dishes, it was 
present at the Assyrian banquets of Sardanapalus ; it descended 
into the tombs to spread itself on the materials which enveloped, 
in Egypt, the bodies of the departed, and so on. But by degrees, 
assuming more importance and feeling its own strength, better- 
written thought aspired to possess a dwelling of its own, and this 
home was the book. 

Everybody is aware that, prior to books assuming a square shape, 
they were usually enveloped in a piece of parchment, and tied up 
in a roll, whence arose the name of " volume." In this shape they 
were preserved, collected in cases, and sometimes even surrounded 
by small bands, making them look like small mummies. The 
famous casket of Persian origin, in which Alexander kept his Ho- 
mer, indicates how a favourite work was preserved before books 
had received their present form. But, however precious they 
might be, neither a small casket nor those parchment wrappers 
were, strictly speaking, real bindings, and consequently do not 
demand our attention. Yet it is a fact not generally known that, 
even taken in the present acceptation of the word, books of 
square shape, and therefore bookbinding, can be traced as far 
back as the Assyrians. The most ancient bindings possessed by 
us are of terra-cotta, of which specimens may be seen in the Bri- 
tish Museum among the Assyrian collection. These served as 
covers to slender books, which have the shape of small octavos, 
and which evidently served as note-books or pocket-books. Through 
the places where the binding has been damaged or broken we can 
still observe pages underneath, written also on tablets of terra-cotta. 
Tamil MSS. and those of Japan have probably been preserved in 
their original bindings. The narrow strips of palm-leaf on which 
the MSS. are written are bound together with two boards of wood, 
or with plates of copper-gilt, or with pieces of richly-carved ivory. 
Fig. i, from the Libri Collection, shows how the public registers 




Fig. I. — Byzantine 



were preserved in the archives of the Byzantine emperors, and their 
shape. In Fig. 2 is also shown that binding then consisted of a lit- 
tle tablet on each side, and of a string passing through the leaves 
to keep them together ; the rather peculiar shape of one side of 
those covers is worthy of notice. We have failed to ascertain what 
was the purpose of these triangular appendages if they were not 
intended both as handles and as hangers. In the " Notices of the 
Dignities of the Eastern Empire " (Notitia Dignitatum Imperii), 
written towards 450, we learn that bookbinding had already made 



immense progress since " certain officers of the empire used to carry 
in the public ceremonies large square books containing the admi- 
nistrative instructions of the emperor. These books were covered 
with green, red, blue, or yellow leather, closed by means of leather 
straps and ornamented with little golden rods, disposed horizontally 
or lozengewise, with the portrait of the sovereign painted or gilded 
on their sides." * A passage from St. Jerome proves still better 
how the arts of design and the costly work of the goldsmith had 
been applied already to the decoration of bookbinding: "Your 




Fig, 2. — Byzantine Map, 

books are covered with precious stones, and Christ died naked 
before the gates of his temple ! " Still the words of St. Jerome 
must be taken as alluding rather to the exceptions than to the ma- 
jority of books. Books, as is well known, were formerly placed 
on their sides on forms or tables, and, with the exception of cer- 
tain volumes intended for church use, they had no ornamented 
covers ; later on only the upper cover was decorated, as the only 
one which was seen ; for books, it should be borne in mind, were 
then laid flat on the shelves of the library. To maintain parch- 
ment in its place a considerable weight was given to this upper 
cover by affixing the metal ornament of the binding on a thick 
plate of wood, in which sometimes was contrived a receptacle for 
relics. The monasteries and libraries of Italy possess many speci- 
mens of this kind. 

Ivory in Europe seems to have been applied earlier than metals 
as covering on wooden boards. In the library of Sens is preserved 
a book known as the famous " Manuscript of Sens," which con- 
tains " La Messe des Fous " (The Service of Fools), set to music 
in the twelfth century. It is bound between two plates of ivory, 
with bas-relief carvings of the fourth century, representing the fes- 
tivals of Bacchus. They are such fine pieces of worjcmanship that, 
were it not for respect to antiquarians as authoritative as Lacroix 
and Sere, we would be led to doubt their origin at the early date 
mentioned above. But it is certain that ivory carving was ahead 
of all arts in an age as remote as the sixth century. 

The protection accorded by Charlemagne to learning, by enhan- 
cing the value of books, could not fail to improve bookbinding, 
which gradually became more the work of enamellers, goldsmiths, 
illuminators, &c, than anything else. Precious stones and cameos 
were inlaid on book-covers with a profusion bordering on extrava- 
gance. But this richness of covering was fatal to the preservation 
of books, as it offered an irresistible attraction to persons more 
tempted by the value of the materials than restrained by the ad- 
miration of and love for artistic workmanship. At present a very 
small number of those bindings remain, and even those which we 
possess are rarely to be found on the manuscripts they were origi- 
nally destined to cover. For example, it is well known that, having 
seized the magnificent library of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hun- 
gary, the Turkish soldiers rejected the manuscripts as useless, after 
taking off the rich bindings, which alone excited their cupidity. I* 1 
the British Museum, as well as in the Louvre at Paris, there are- 

* Paul Lacroix, u Les Arts dans le Moyen Age," &c. 
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some beautiful specimens of covers, but almost all have been trans- 
ferred to other books. In connection with this fact a singular story 
is told about a manuscript and its cover, executed for Henry the 
Lion. They were both preserved in the museum at Prague, but 
separated from one another, and for a long time past they have 
been exhibited as objects having no relation to each other. 

Not only are those bindings in metal, ornamented in different 
styles and called " Byzantine," very rarely of the same period as 
the manuscript to which they may be found attached, but it is 



sufficient for the connoisseur to cast an eye upon them to feel con- 
vinced that, to make them, objects belonging to different ages, due 
to various artists, and even executed in distant countries, have been 
employed. Indeed, we often have met with a singular mixture of 
cameos or ancient infagii, Byzantine or Limoges enamels, and 
bas-reliefs of ivory or metal belonging to totally different periods, 
and having widely different artistic character. Sometimes even 
ancient bindings, made originally for smaller volumes, have been 
used at a later date for books of a larger size by affixing borders 




Fig, 3. — Diptych, front the Libri Collection. 



to some old sides placed as centres of the new cover. An exam- 
ple of this singlar mode of botching is to be seen in an Evangelis- 
tarium, taken from the Sainte-Chapelle, and now preserved in the 
National Library at Paris. 

The Diptych represented by Fig. 3 is from the collection in the 
"Inedit Monuments" of William Libri, Esq., London. For its 
age, as well as for the variety and richness of workmanship, this 
binding seems to deserve to be placed in the first rank of all those 
which antiquity has bequeathed to us. The sides of this Lectio- 
narium are gilt and silvered metal with ivory carvings, figures in 
alto-rilievo y and enamels en faille d'epargne. The borders con- 
tain thirty-two large ivory medallions (sixteen on each side), repre- 
senting old prophets and saints with their symbols, and having in- 



scriptions in ancient uncial letters, the whole surrounded with a 
foliage of ivory-work in the Greek style, and with baguettes carved 
in compartments. The ivory medallions, according to the owner's 
opinion are, if not older, probably as old as the sixth century ; in 
fact, judging from the character of the heads on the inscriptions 
and from the workmanship of the whole, they appear beyond 
doubt to date back to the earliest period of the Byzantine school. 
The enamel and metal ornamentations are specimens of the hand- 
work of a rather later period. To make room for the metal-work, 
the older ivory borders have been slightly cut into ; and, for the 
same purpose, one of the arms of the crucifix has been shortened, 
and shows plainly that it has been inserted into that cover, having 
previously formed part of another. The present Lectionarium, 
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also, is an insertion, and bears the features of the manuscripts of 
the eleventh or the twelfth century, the original one, most proba- 
bly, having been damaged or destroyed by use. 
The thick boards, always cut out of the most compact wood, 



the metal plates, the metal corners and clasps, and the large nails 
whose round and projecting heads preserved the flat surface of the 
book from being scratched, naturally rendered books so heavy that, 
in order to enable the reader to turn over the leaves with facility, 




Fig. 4. — Illuminated Binding of the Fifteenth Century. 



they were placed on a revolving desk. It is said that Petrarch had 
caused a volume containing the Epistles of Cicero transcribed by 
himself to be bound so massively that, as he was continually read- 
ing it, he often let it fall and injured his legs ; on one occasion he 
injured his left leg so badly that he was threatened with amputation. 
This manuscript, in Petrarch's hand-work, is still to be seen in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence ; its weight is over sixty pounds. 

The Crusades, which introduced into Europe so much of the 
Oriental luxury, must have greatly influenced bookbinding, since 
the Arabs had for a long while known the art of preparing, dyeing, 
stamping, and gilding the skins they employed to manufacture 
covers for books. Italy set us the example of beautiful morocco 
stamped and gilded in imitation of the Arabic manuscripts that 
Venetian navigators frequently brought back from the East ; and 
soon not only Italian binding, but also Italian bookbinders, were 
introduced into France. 

According to Paul Lacroix, in the year 1295, when- a tax was im- 



posed upon the inhabitants of Paris for the exigencies of the king, 
it was ascertained that the number of bookbinders then actually 
trading in the town amounted only to seventeen ; who as well as 
the scribes and booksellers were directly dependent upon the 
university. By this institution they were placed under the control 
of four sworn fellow-bookbinders, who acted as its agents, and 
were all men of learning. Strangely enough, one of these book- 
binders was in the immediate service of the Government, and, 
as he had charge of binding the books of the "Chambre des 
Comptes" (Chamber of Finance), before he could be appointed 
to this office he was forced to prove that he could neither read nor 
write. We cannot but admire the shrewdness of the French Go- 
vernment of that time. 

To explain the relatively small number of professional book- 
binders, it should be borne in mind that at this period, as is shown 
by passages in many books, almost every scholar was his own 
bookbinder. In the monasteries, the great centres of book-making 
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during the whole of the Middle Ages, there was always a monk, 
sometimes more than one, whose special function was to bind the 
works written within the walls. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century a pretty style of 
binding was invented in Italy, and was distinguished by the deno- 
mination of "Mosaic binding." We have seen some beautiful spe- 
cimens of the kind, in which no less than ten thousand different - 
little pieces of skin of various colours were joined together in 'so 
perfect a manner as to form an exquisite cover about 18 x 12 
inches. 

Painting, too, and illuminating processes, were applied to the 
coating of books between the fourteenth and the fifteenth centu- 
ries, and such covers became known by the name of " Illuminated 
binding.'' Fig. 4, selected from the Libri Collection, affords a 
striking instance of this species of binding. The ground of the 
cover is of a dark olive colour. The arabesques are formed of 
intertwined white, blue, and black ribbons, edged with lines of 
gold ; the floral ornaments are blue, green, and red, edged in the 
same manner as the arabesques. The whole is truly magnificent, 
uniting, as it does, the beauties of the arabesque and gilt orna- 
ments with the illuminated decorations seen on early manuscripts. 
It is to be regretted that the costliness of this kind of binding 
leaves little room for hope to see it revived on a large scale ; 



no binding could be more fitted to books of a certain order, as for 
instance those relating to botany and natural history, which offer 
so large a field for the display of colours. The book, the covers of 
which we have described above, is a copy of " Plinii Historise 
Mundi," printed at " Basilea ex Officina Frobeniana, 1545," which 
belonged to the celebrated Louis de Saincte Maure, Marquis of 
Nesle, who, in 1559, was sent by the King of France as hostage to 
Queen Elizabeth of England. His name is on the obverse of the 
cover, the reverse being ornamented exactly in the same style as 
the upper cover, but having in the centre, instead of the name of 
the owner, his device — " Invia virtuti nulla est via." From the 
very ancient family of Saincte Maure or Seymour are descended 
the Dukes of Somerset, the Earls of Hertford, the Lords Beau- 
champs, and other English noblemen. 

" The new languages," as Dante styles the Italian and French 
tongues, having been wonderfully perfected, gave rise to new lite- 
ratures. Classic and theological works ceased to be masters of 
the field ; histories, romances, and poems, became the delight of a 
society that was growing more polished day by day; and " for the 
pleasure of the readers," says Paul Lacroix, " the gallant of one 
sex and the fair of the other, books were required more agreeable 
to the eye and less rough to the touch than those used for the edi- 
fication of monks or for the instruction of scholars ; and, first of 




Fig. 5. — German- Silver Binding, zuith Niellos. 



all, were substituted for the purpose manuscripts of sizes handier 
than the grave folio. Then fine and smooth vellum was used for 
the writing, and books were covered with velvet, silk, or woollen 
stuffs, and French or Spanish calf; morocco took the place of the 



uncomely pig-skin. Moreover, the invention of paper opened up a 
new era for libraries; but two centuries were to elapse before 
pasteboard should entirely supersede wooden covers." 

It might be interesting to say here a few words about the prices 
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paid during the fourteenth century for some bindings of wonderful 
workmanship. In 1386, Martin Lhuillier, a bookseller at Paris, 




Fig. 6. — German Gilt-Metal. 



received from the Duke of Burgundy, as it appears from the lat- 
ter's accounts, sixteen francs (equivalent to about one hundred and 
fourteen francs French money of the present time) " for binding 
eight books, of which six were covered in grained leather." Such 
bindings would cost to-day perhaps five times this price. 

With the invention of printing, bookbinding took another step in 
advance ; wood-boards, large nails, clasps, and all heavy ornamen- 
tation, were laid aside, and binding assumed a lighter and more 
elegant form. In Germany, however, as specimens 5 and 6 will 
show, metal binding was still in fashion ; indeed, if all their bind- 
ings resembled specimen Fig. 5, we cannot say that Germans, by 
preserving them, were " behind the age." This is a binding in 
silver, with niellos, seemingly of the fifteenth century, and its 
beauty is apparent. The cover is older than the book. Fig. 6 
belongs to the sixteenth century, and is unlike any other book we 
have seen for its design, which, however, we think rather heavy. 
It is in gilt metal, the edges gaufrd and coloured. The book 
bears the date of 1666. Before abandoning the bindings previous 
to the Renaissance we cannot forbear mentioning and giving a 
facsimile (Fig. 7) of a little prayer-book that belonged to St. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal. It is covered with a filigree binding 
of gilded silver in the style of the thirteenth century, and the cus- 
tomary nails are represented by eight rubies (four on each side). 
The book bears the title " Officii cm Beata> M. Virgijiis," and is a 
miniature codex in membra?iis of the fourteenth century, finished 
in the highest style of art. 

During the Renaissance, or Revival of Arts, the perception of 
the beautiful developed with such force that the eye seemed no 
longer able to endure the sight of objects which had not been em- 
bellished by the hands of the most skilful artists. At a period 



when even the slippers of the wealthy were true objects of art, and 
when at banquets hardly a pasty was served that had not been 

modelled by a sculptor, assu- 
redly bookbinding would not 
have been neglected. Taste did 
its utmost to ornament books in 
keeping with the economy that 
the multiplication of books, 
caused by the invention of print- 
ing, had made a necessity. Blind- 
tooling, subsequently blended 
with coloured or gilded tooling, 
was called into requisition. The 
greatest merit of these bindings 
consists of the ornamental draw- 
ing ; the designs on the sides and 
edges of the book are sometimes 
real pictures, and it would be 
difficult to determine whether 
France or Italy excelled in this 
direction. It might not be diffi- 
cult to prove that, in all proba- 
bility, the impression by blind- 
tooling of figures on the skins 
employed for covers is an old Ita- 
lian invention ; the Italian word 
stampare (to print), which was 
employed long before printing 
was invented, and was anciently 
used as applying to the action of 
pressing on the skin, is a proof 
of what we have just asserted. 
We are enabled to present our 
readers with two specimens of 
Italian and two of French Re- 
naissance bindings of the most 
exquisite character, which, we 
believe, have never been repro- 
duced anywhere. Fig. 8 is a 
Venetian binding of the sixteenth 
century, with rich gilt a.ndgaufre' 
edges. Though rather heavy, the 
design of the tooling is charming 
and most tasteful. The centre is 
occupied by a medallion having a 
likeness of St. Augustine executed in an unrivalled manner by means 
of tooling, which is surrounded by an inscription giving the name 
of the nun to whom the book belonged, the Malipiero family having 




Fig. 7' — Filigree Binding, Fifteenth Century. 
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been among the most illustrious of Venice. The shells, the fight- 
ing-cocks, and the peacocks, tooled on the cover are emblems of 
the family coat-of-arms. Very elegant are the French specimens 
represented in Figs. 9 and 10, the first of which was executed at 
Paris in the fifteenth century, for Lorenzo de' Medici, called the 
Magnificent, of whom it bears the monogram, and covers a splendid 
copy of Euripides's tragedies ; the second is a binding of the six- 
teenth century, in blue morocco, and is ornamented with the ciphers 
of Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, to whom the book belonged, 
the letter L being again ingeniously placed among the central 
ornaments. 

English bookbinding until very late was, generally, not artistic ; 
it had great solidity, but the tooling was too heavy, and the designs 



too clumsy, to compare with the nations mentioned above. Yet 
some beautiful embroidered specimens of the seventeenth century 
remain, showing that good bookbinders existed even in England. 
James II. had a Bible bound with embroidered velvet, which is 
very elegant and rich. In the British Museum there is another 
Bible, the binding of which, of green velvet, thickly embroidered 
with seed-pearls, and having a large garnet in the centre, is parti- 
cularly pretty. Some fancy bindings in perforated vellum, show- 
ing crimson satin beneath, and some in tortoise-shell, edged and 
clasped with silver, belong to this period, and command the atten- 
tion* of tasteful people. But these are exceptions ; as a general 
rule, English bookbinding was not up to the standard of the 
French or Italian. Roger Payne, who started a bookbinder's shop 




Fig % 8. — Venetian Binding, Sixteenth Century. 



in London in 1770, is the first binder whose works have real artis- 
tic merit. His talents as an artist, particularly in the finishing 
department, were of the first order, and such as, up to his time, 
had not been developed by any other of his countrymen. He 
adopted a style of his own, uniting taste in the formation of his 
designs, and much judgment in the selection of such ornament as 
was applicable to the nature of the book it was to embellish. 
Many of his tools he made himself, and some are still preserved as 
curiosities and specimens of his skill. His best work is in the 
Earl Spencer's library. 

After the latter part of the last century bookbinding made won- 
derful progress in England. As an illustration of the fact a de- 
scription of a book in the library of J. F. King Eyton, Esq., of 
Leamington, executed by Hayday, one of the most talented artists 



of our century, will be sufficient. The work is a large paper copy 
of Mr. Blakeway's " Sheriffs of Shropshire " in imperial folio, with 
armorial bearings beautifully coloured. The binding is of blood- 
coloured morocco, extending an inch and a half all around the 
inside of the cover, on which is placed a bold but open border 
tooled in gold, forming a fine relief to the rest of the inside, which 
is in purple, elegantly worked all over in hexagons running into 
each other in the Venetian style. In each compartment are placed 
the lion rampant and fleur-de-lis alternately. The fly-leaves are 
of vellum, ornamented with two narrow gold lines, and the edges 
are tooled. The back consists of hexagons inlaid with purple, 
containing the lion rampant and fleur-de-lis aforesaid, but some- 
what smaller than those in the interior. The design on the out- 
sides is a triumphal arch, occupying the entire side, highly en- 
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riched with cornices, mouldings, &c, executed in small orna- 
mental work ; from its columns (which are wreathed with laurel) 
and from other parts of the structure, are suspended the shields 




Fig. 9. 

of the sheriffs, seventy in number, the quarterings of which, with 
their frets, bends, &c, are curiously inlaid in different colours, of 
morocco, and, with the ornamental parts of the bearings, have 



been blazoned with heraldic accuracy on both sides of the volume. 
When we state that more than 57,000 impressions of tools have 
been required to produce this wonderful example of ingenuity and 




Fig. 10. 

skill, some idea may be formed of the time and labour necessary 
for its execution. 

M. Mauris. 
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THE last year's report of the Council of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy has reached us : it speaks of " the con- 
tinued and increasing prosperity of the Academy in all its 
departments, notwithstanding the lamented losses caused by 
death in 1876, and the consequent absence from the exhibition 
catalogue of more than one honoured name which had not for 
many years failed to appear there." The amount realised by 
the sale of works during the exhibition was higher than that of 
any former year, affording most satisfactory evidence of the 
increased interest taken in Art. The attendance of visitors was 
also more numerous than that of most preceding years. The 
Council, after a careful examination of the work done by students 
in the Life School, awarded the first prize for Painting to T. 
Wilson, and the second to George Reid ; the first prize for 
Drawing to James F. Taylor, the second to P. C. Goldie ; the 
"Keith" prize to Robert Ross; the "Stuart" prize being 
divided between E. Kirkpatrick, Thomas Wilson, and P. W. 
Adam. The competition for this prize, though calling forth more 
effort than it did in 1876, was not so satisfactory as to permit 



the whole amount to be awarded to any single student. An 
extra prize for " Sculpture Studies " was given to T. S. Barnett. 
The anatomical prize was not competed for, one drawing only 
being submitted to the Council. The Academy acquired last 
year, by presentation, a portrait of Miss Adam, afterwards Mrs. 
Kennedy, of Denure, painted by Sir Henry Raeburn, the gift of 
Mr. John Heugh, of London ; a portrait of Sir Daniel Macnee, 
P. R.S.A., painted expressly for the Academy and presented by 
the artist, Mr. James Archer, R.S.A. ; a portrait of the late 
R. T. Ross, painted by himself when a young man, and given 
by his son, Mr. R. Ross; and a portrait of the late chaplain of 
the Academy, Dr. Arnot, "a man of distinguished talent in his 
own profession, and of eminent ability in more than one depart- 
ment cf the Fine Arts, having shown great taste and consider- 
able power of execution, both as a painter and a sculptor:" 
this portrait was painted by, and is the gift of, Mr. Charles 
Lees, R.S.A. The report refers to the elections which have 
taken place in the Academy, consequent on the loss by death or 
otherwise of members. 



